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We beg to inform our Co-operative Friends and the Public, that 
the Discussions on Tuesday Evenings will be discontinued during the 
remaining summer months. 


NOTICES. 


We are sorry to be obliged to defer to our next Number the elegant and 
able article on ** The Fundamental Error,of the Political Economists.” This 
«© Fundamental Error” the essay exposes so fully, so clearly and irresistibly 
a light, that we would venture to challenge the whole host of Political 
Economists, from Mill and Malthus to MacCulloch, to club their wits and 
their arguments in support of it. When we say the whole host of Political 
Economists, we mean those of the school of the just-named Masters ; not 
such liberal and enlightened ones as Say and Sismondi, who do not build 
on the Anti-social foundation of the theories of the school alluded to, and 
between whose doctrines and ours there is in principle scarcely a shade of 
difference. Indeed, Malthus himself, who by-the-by is rather scurvily treated 
by those that have borrowed their most specious arguments from him, is 
not so dogmatically absolute in ‘‘ The Fundamental Error” in question, as 
others of the school. When we mention Philadelphus, the author of the 
article ‘* Mill and Malthus Self-refuted” in our Fifth Number, as the author 
of the article above announced, we are sure our readers will be the more 


anxious for our next. 





We had ourselves prepared for this Number an article on ‘‘ The Present 
State and Immediate Prospects of the Country ;” but we postpone that also 
to our next, and with the less difficulty, as it is our own. We, however, 
cannot here help observing, that we fear our Ministers, whose good inten- 
tions we doubt not, will soon find the present little flush of relief, not of 
prosperity, to the great body of the people, the Working Classes, as tem- 
porary, as fugitive, as the public found that of 1823, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of that time, the present, in our opinion worthy and humane, 
however sometimes mistaken, Lord Goderich said, ‘‘ Every thing prcspers 
with us. Parliament has the gratifying view, on all hands, of smiling plenty 
—+the, unrestrained animation of industry—contentment and_ prosperity, 
peace and order, joined hand in hand, issuing from the portals of an ancient 
and constitutional monarchy, to enliven the hearts of a happy, united, and 
a grateful people.” Retrenchment, however strictly pursued, and admis- 
sion of foreign corn however unrestricted, with all the other ministerially 
announced, or we fear intended, remedies, we venture to pronounce will 
prove insufficient. 





Our worthy, zealous, and active Brighton friend, William Bryan's letter 
arrived too late for insertion in our present Number. We however, in 
announcing it, feel a lively gratification that our principles are rapidly ex- 
tending in his neighbourhood, and that there are ready there funds nearly 
sufficient for the establishment of aCommunity, Were there but one such 
man in every such portion of the population throughout the country as that 
of Brighton, the Communional System would speedily become general 
throughout the dandy and England would soon witness, soon experience more 
really prosperous days,—days of real “ contentment and prosperity, peace 
and order,” —than she ever yet had even a gleam of. 





The announced Review of that excellent little work ‘Labour Rewarded,” 
we regret also we are,unable to give in our present Number. 
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REMARKS ON THE STATE OF NEW HARMONY; AND 
ON THE FORMATION OF A COMMUNITY. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 
Sir, | 


Tae Morning Chronicle of May 21st contains an article extracted 
from the New York Evening Post, which demands our most serious 
) attention. By it we learn that community of property has for the 
: present been relinquished at New Harmony; and also that the 
people there are divided into “ Occupations,”—a very delicate term, 


7 possibly an Americanism, for ‘‘ combinations.’ If. this is the case, 

I greatly fear Robert Owen and his companions will have a very. dif- 
y ficult task to establish his system of equal occupation, remuneration, 
: and so forth. | 

In the article alluded to, this state of things is attributed to several 

r causes, viz. | 
. “‘ Carelessness of community property.” 
y ‘‘ Want of interest in the experiment.” i 
: “‘ Want of confidence in each other.” 
r “ Unequal industry.’ 
€ *« Discordant habits of members.’” And finally, 


‘* Laziness.” 

Here collected together, we have nearly all the elements of discord, 
, confusion and anarchy ; from which, if proper means are adopted, 
peace and plenty, concord and harmony may be produced: but on 
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the contrary, if improper plans are followed, the most dreadful con- 
sequences are to be apprehended. From information lately received 
in town, f fear that Orbiston * is nearly in the same state as New 
Harmony. The fame causes appear to have operated in both places, 
but in a less degree at Orbiston. 

In considering the causes assigned for the present state of things 
at these places, I shall alter the order in which they are stated, and 
first treat of ‘* Want of interest im the experiment.’’ 

This is an expression not sufficiently explicit: We may understand 
it in various senses. When we see a number of persons congregate 
together, like the ‘‘ crowd” which we are informed collected, on the 
departure of the Harmonites, from every part of the Union, we must 
believe, though this article may inform us to the contrary, that the 
public and individual interest excited by Robert Owen towards his 
plan, must have been very great indeed, at least at first. However, 
we are afterwards informed, that in a very short time “ many went 
away ;"" and hence I conclude that the operating causes which 
brought them together, one of which was the interest Robert Owen 
had excited in their minds, had ceased to exist. Let us now inquire 
what could have effected this change. We shall find that it arose 
probably from disappointment, and the state of anarchy and confusion 
inseparable to the bringing together of a number of persons without 
order or discipline. 

Had Owen and his colleagues adopted the system universally fol- 
lowed in raising a regiment,—a peculiar but practical mode for putting 
a number of men of dissimilar habits, occupations, &c., into active 
co-operation,—the chances are that he would have succeeded from the 
very commencement. To do this effectively, he should have first raised 
a staff, appointed officers, overseers and directors to every department, 
and taken in persons who understood the system, in such order and 
numbers, that every person should have become an active and efh- 
cient co-operator the moment he arrived at New.Harmony. Persons 
so admitted should have some common bond of union, as will be 
mentioned hereafter, and bind themselves to obey the commands of 
their officers, under the penalty of expulsion. ‘This, may sound harshly 
to some of your readers: but 1 would’ have these to recollect, that 


a 








* Orbiston, it will be seen ih a stbsequent page, is in a progressively 
improving state.—Ep. | 
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individual liberty, when a number of persons must act simultaneously 
together, is actually impracticable. This is my opinion, though there 
is no greater friend to liberty in existence than myself; but dear- 
bought experience has proved to me that such is the fact. Without 
command and authority delegated to individuals, a number of persons 
cannot co-operate together, particularly persons who are drawn to- 
gether for the first time, who are totally unacquainted, and whose 
habits, as the article informs us, are “ discordant,”’ In proof of this 
reasoning, let us for illustration compare an army of persons, Ashan- 
tees for example, and a regiment of British troops. The first is a 
body of persons co-operating voluntarily, each doing his best, but 
without order or discipline. The second is a body of men co-opera- 
ting, I will not say involuntarily, (though I strongly suspect that it is 
sometimes the case,) but with order and discipline. Yet under this dis- 
advantage we find the parts of the latter under every circumstance co- 
operate together, both in success and adversity, the. first of which is 
heightened and generally secured by co-operation, while the latter is 
diminished and alleviated by it. Let us now look to the voluntary 
co-operators. The very first repulse or check throws them, like the 
New Harmonites, into confusion : dismay, discontent, and dissention, 
immediately follow ;—the individuals mutually accusing each other 
of want of interest in the success of the enterprise; carelessness of 
their weapons, warlike stores, position, and so forth ; want of confi- 

dence, i. e. cowardice ; unequal prowess or industry ; discordant ha- 

bits, and finally laziness. My organ of ideality, it is said, is well de- 

veloped ; but what think you, Mr. Editor, of the comparison? Do 

you see any likeness or similitude ? 

True co-operation requires-order and discipline ; because the mass 
must be actuated by one will, just as the limbs and members of the 
human body. If each ganglion had a separate will, the probability is, 
that until they all understood the advantages of co-operation, there 
would be no confidence in each other, and that “‘ the rebellion of the 
members,” not against the belly but the brain, would be no uncom- 
mon occurrence. At any rate, all the natural offices and relative du- 
ties of the members to the body at large would be performed “ lazily,” 
and “the discordant habits of members,’ unequal industry, &c., 
would be considered causes of want of community of feeling and ac- 
tion: but the grand cause, want of obedience to proper authority, 
would be totally overlooked. This, sir, I need scarcely add, I con- 
sider is the reason of the present state of things at New Harmony, 
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According to this reasoning the mode which ought to be adopted 
in forming a co-operative community is simply this. At first, proper 
materials for forming a staff should be collected. This arranged, and 
modes of acting agreed upon, new associates are allowed to join, 
whose places are immediately prescribed. In this manner admissions 
are regulated until all the departments are complete: their growth 
is secured by their own internal increase, and by fresh recruits from 
the world without. When the numbers have increased to a number 
greater than is considered convenient, the staff of a new community 
may be organized, with proper directors for all the different trades 
and occupations, with more or less of the members ; they would thus 
go forth from the parent hive, like a swarm of bees ready to pitch 
their habitation when circumstances enabled them to supply them- 
selves with the necessaries of life. In this way, and in no other, must 
communities be established and increased.- It would be the height 
of absurdity to suppose that the bundle of twigs, the emblem of co- 
operation, would possess strength if the bonds which keep it together 
were broken or removed :—with these surrounding, every twig retains 
its place, whilst it co-operates with every other twig, and they all 
support the weight. Remove the fillets, the twigs immediately lose 
their relative situations; some fall to the ground, others cease to bear 
any part of the burden,—while the remainder, acting in their individual 
capacity, unable to support the load, sink under it and are destroyed. 
This little figure illustrates what I wish to inculcate ; That men in co- 
operative communities must have situations appropriated to them, or 
order cannot be maintained ; and also that if they are not bound to- 
gether by some common bonds, they will not effectively co-operate 
or “‘ stand to each other.”’ 

I shall now state what I consider the only just, and at the same time 
efficient means, for binding a number of people together in a co- 
operative community. Interest or self-interest is the only bond ; it 
is amply sufficient for the purpose. 1 do not under this head include 
“interest in the experiment," which will be a powerful auxiliary to 
self-interest ; but it dissolves into nothing, if it is not founded on and 
supported by self-interest. We have now to consider in-what way 
the self-interest of the members can be rendered subservient to the 
general good. Experience furnishes me but with one mode in which 
this can be done : it is by at offce creating a Community of Property 
amongst those persons who are to be dctual, or, as some persons would 
say, bond fide, members of the community. So far as property is con- 
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cerned, the individual interest will be subservient to the general in- 
terest. We see this is the case in all our societies for literary and 
scientific purposes which. abound in this city., All these are co-ope- 
rative communities, only limited in their objects. Arguments may 
be therefore deduced.from them, and applied to other co-operative ar- 
rangements of a more extended character. Following their example, 
and with a desire to keep up the proper community feeling of No rank 
from riches, [ recommend that each person entering a co-operative 
community should pay into the society's treasury a fixed entrance fee, 
over which he immediately loses ownership. Each member would as 
it were purchase a commission, and at the same time promise to obey 
those persons implicitly, unto whom the supreme authority should be 
delegated, under the penalty of expulsion from the society in case 
such a step should be thought advisable. In this way the money at 
least, is secured to the society, though the new member might run 
away or die the next moment. Thus would one source of uneasiness 
be removed, of paying back ‘‘ capital stock."’. This alone would give 
such a consciousness of security as never can be attained if the 
money is only lent by the members, or the world without. We. thus 
get rid of all the uneasiness incident to the selling off of proper‘y to 
pay incumbrances, recovering of debts, vesting, securing and repay- 
ing of capital,—all of which are prevented by simply making this rule 
an essential in the deed of agreement, That every member shall pur- 
chase his membership for a definite sum, to be settled on from time 
to time by the society ; but that on no account whatever, for obvious 
reasons, should the promise of any person be received as equivalent 
to the money paid. Under such a system confidence would be es- 
tablished, while self-interest would so regulate the conduct of the 
members, that all their acts of a capital-increasing character would 
be guided by the general interest of the society at large. Interest in 
the experiment, as it is irreverently called, would be secured and 
nurtured, for the character of the members would be at stake as well 
as their property. Like the crew. of a well found ship, of which 
the crew were owners, though bound by insoluble chains, they would 
never perceive, their bonds; but all co-operating, wish to pursue that 
course which the circumstances of the community would require : 
thus would the members be free agents in the most extended sense of 
the term, they being at liberty to do what they liked, wished, or willed. 
The officers should be appointed for definite periods by baliot, so 
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that no unnatural influence would be produced by the exercise of de- 
legated authority. Persons not capable of paying the entrance fee, 
but whose talents, occupations, &c. would be desirable to the com- 
munity, might be hired at wages, which might be allowed to accu- 
mulate to their credit; so that when these amounted to the admission 
fee, they might be considered as having actually paid the entrance 
fee. If properly qualified, they might then be admitted. The entrance 
fee might be paid in by degrees, if the person is otherwise employed. 
In this manner the door would be opened to every person, and the 
society provided with a test by which they could ascertain whether 
the person without property was a real convert to the system or not. 
Such atest was wanted at New Harmony and Orbiston ,—having which, 
he majority of those who were admitted would never have entered 
either place. 

I shall now proceed to consider the cause of ‘ Carelessness of com- 
munity property."’ In addition to the remarks already made on this 
head in the preceding section, there are some others that demand our 
serious consideration. We always find men do not entertain the 
same feelings towards property not created, as they do towards that 
which has been created by themselves, The first they waste and squan- 
der; but the second they value and prize, and save as much as pos- 
sible. This appears to be a law of human nature, it affects every 
person more or less. It is also found that men whose supply of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life has been stinted by poverty or other- 
wise, immoderately consume and involuntarily waste these when a 
sudden change for the better takes place in their circumstances. At such 
periods people not only grow careless, of the value of the article they 
are consuming, but become indifferent to business ; they become lazy 
and indolent :_ morbid excitement and excess are evidently the causes 
of their conduct, which will continue as long as its causes operate. 
If great care is not taken, the habit of laziness may be implanted: this 
must be guarded against most carefully. The instant it appears 
amongst would-be co-operators, the individual system must be resorted 
to, which will prove not only a complete check and antidote, but drive 
those away who foolishly imagine that the new sysiem sanctions the 
living of people in idleness and luxury. . This probably is the reason 
of the change which has taken place at Harmony, &c. Amongst fresh 
co-operators danger is to be apprehended from old habits ; to obviate 
which, prompt and efficient discipline must be preserved in every de- 
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partment, but especially in those which relate to the distribution and 
consumption of property. Fair play must be shown to all, but none 
should have their wants gratified in a greater degree than the others. 
If such a system was adopted, the propensity to waste, which is too 
common with a great portion of mankind, would be soon overcome, 
and a habit of a contrary nature implanted in its stead. If this was 
once done, there need be no fear of a recurrence of carelessness of 
community property. , 

There might be mentioned several minor causes for want of care 
of community property ; but as they simply aggravate the mischiefs 
already mentioned, I shall now pass them by, and proceed to consider 
“Want of confidence in each other.”’ 

Could any rational person expect that confidence would have been 
found amongst a number of persons of various nations, occupations, 
religions, habits and manners, just brought together? I know I did 
not: and though I possessed the highest opinion of Robert Owen's 
abilities for managing men, yet I always feared his inability to fulfil 
his promise of reducing any number of people into the actual practice 
of his system, unless they were made converts to it in theory first : 
—this 1 understood he once thought unnecessary. Without subser- 
viency to some authority, confidence cannut exist. Of all things this 
is the last to be expected from a set of lawless Back-woods men, 
Squatters and demi-Indians, who without the heroic virtues of the 
genuine Indian, possess all the vices without a shade of the virtues 
of miscalled civilized society. Such are the inhabitants of Harmony, 
if accounts be correct; some of whom from a principle of conscience, 
indeed, never clean themselves,—the first of all rELicious duties 
amongst all nations, except the gloomy fanatics of the dark ages who 
gloried in their dirt and nastiness, and a few half-mad, half-knavish 
Fakirs in the East Indies. 

Under the present system both at Orbiston and New Harmony we 
may look forward for the growth of mutual confidence amongst the 
inhabitants of both places. They will at the same time pick up a know- 
ledge of the new system, which they appear to want. Mr. Maclure’s 
school will, I expect, effect a radical change in the ideas, habits and 
manners of the New Harmonites. [ wish I could say as much for the 
school at Orbiston. | Has any thing been done about it? What are 
Captain O’Brien and Miss Whitwell doing ? Have they and the other 
friends, proprietors, managers and inmates of this concern, forgot that 
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education is an essential part of the new system? If they have not, 
then I ask what are the causes which prevent the formation and proper 
organization of a schoo! for both adults and infants at Orbiston? Do 
they want assistance ? 

We have now to consider “‘ Unequal Industry,"’ a subject to which 

I invite the particular attention of people desirous of entering into 
the actual practice of the New System. I have been led to this ap. 
peal in consequence of information lately arrived in town, that the 
good people at Orbiston had preferred eating their potatoes unwashed, 
to cleansing them in the ordinary way, because indeed the rate of 
wages for washing potatoes out of the establishment was /ess than 
what any of the members were receiving within the establishment. 
Mr. Combe, it is also said, was obliged to hire a boy for the purpose, 
who had since run away : so that the teeth of the Orbistonians may by 
this time (June 10, 1827) be worn to their gums ; or their stomachs, 
after the manner of fowls, be converted into gizzards by the dirt and 
gravel, and increased muscular action necessary to digestion, and 
consequent formation of new organs of digestion. I sincerely hope 
that this is not the case. On the contrary, following the example of 
rational biped animals, I expect they have overcome their scruples on 
this subject, and that they now wash their potatoes, and the Harmo- 
nites their persons, like other rational beings. I thank the Orbisto- 
nians for the fact, it serves so nicely to explain and illustrate my ob- 
servations on what the Editor of the New Harmony Gazette calls 
Unequal Industry. 

Before I proceed to treat of this subject, I feel it necessary to raise 
my protest against the terms equal or unequal being used in speaking 
or writing of the New System. These terms have no real existence 
in it, or in nature ; they are imaginary entities, and are only found in 
mathematical inquiries. These terms are continually applied to in- 
dustry, distribution, occupation, remuneration, education, and so forth. 
In no single case in which I have heard them used, did they convey 
their intended meaning to one person out of a hundred who heard 
them. In some cases they mean comparative, in others just, fit, 
reasonable, proper, sometimes nearly the same, or the same quantity 
as nearly as can be guessed. But in no instance do they mean equal 
or unequal in the senses in which most people understand these terms. 
I therefore with pleasure send them adrift, and substitute others for 
them when necessity requires. This may appear trifling: but in my 
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intercourse with men of talent, with many of whom I have the plea- 
sure of being acquainted, | have traced their objections to the system 
to depend on the supposition, founded on the use of these terms in 
our writings,—that our system was one of equality. Our system is not 
one of equality, nor should it in justice be ranked with the thousand- 
and-one inventions of the human imagination, which, like meteors, 
have flitted before the eyes of the astonished world, in many cases 
polluting the earth with blood, murder and rapine, But, sir, ours is 
a system which affords to every man, no matter how varied or exten- 
sive his powers mental or physical, full scope for their exercise. Its 
object in no instance is to repress these to a common standard of 
equality forsooth, and endeavour to elicit similar powers where none 
naturally exist, so as to make all men equal :—its object is to make 
the most of all; to cultivate the mind of the Kalmuc savage as well as 
the Circassian ; to develop the mental and physical qualities of all men 
to the greatest extent, by affording to all the greatest possible means 
of improving their condition and that of society at the same time. It 
is not expected that the strong man shall be comparatively idle, and the 
weak man kill himself with work. Here is the “ principle of equality”’ 
put in its proper colours. The New System means no such thing: it 
simply intends that every man shall have such occupations allotted to 
him to perform as are consistent with his inclination, power and abi- 
lities; and that every man shall do what he is set to do, as well as he 
can, under the conviction that every other person engaged in the 
same establishment is actuated by the same feelings and principles as 
himself, without taking into account the vis or anima of other mem- 
bers, these being totally unknown to the individuals themselves, until 
opportunity offers for their development. With these feelings, order 
would be easily preserved ; but with contrary feelings of ‘ equality of 
industry,” &c. a rigid military discipline, with its unnatural rewards 
and punishments, would be absolutely necessary to keep the discordant 
elements of a society together. The general advantages of order and 
discipline have been already enlarged upon: here we have the secret 
by which they must be secured in a true Co-operative Society, in which 
every member should do whatever the good of the society requires. 
He who is not prepared for this, had better ponder well before he en- 
tersa Community. With these introductory observations, 1 proceed 
toconsider occupations, their nature and practice, and also the injus- 
tice of persons preventing others practising what occupations they 
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choose, withholding information when required, and exacting from 
the falsely called Community a supply of the necessaries of life under 
the denomination of wages, greater than what other persons receive 
whose wants are greater than theirs. This matter must be considered 
in two senses: First, its injury and injustice to the Society ; and se- 
condly, its folly and injury to individuals, so acting, themselves. In 
want of any colour of argument for such proceedings, the world must 
be appealed to for precedent !! Having found it there, entwined and 
enwoven amidst a million of other absurdities, it is dragged forth and 
set up in all its monstrous deformity, in competition with the beauty 
and majesty of justice. 

If the members of an imperfect co-operative establishment such as 
Orbiston are’ prevented practising such trades as they choose, parti- 
cularly if these entitle their practisers to higher wages, jealousy will 
be produced amongst them. In such a place, so numerous are the 
opportunities the members possess of seeing each other at work, 
that they niust pick wp one another's trades. Mystery and secrecy 
are wanting, which envelop and at the same time hide the petty se- 
crets of the craft or mystery in old society. The labourer soon will 
find that shoe-making, carpentry, masonry, smith-work, &c. are neither 
difficult, irksome, or dangerous occupations, compared with his own. 
He tries ‘his hand,—makes a few blunders at first; his awkwardness 
sensibly and rapidly diminishes ; and in a few days, or at most weeks, 
he finds himself able to manage for himself. If he is obliged to pay 
these gentlemen their extra ‘wages on the work he consumes, his 
jealousy will be excited, and grumbling and discontent, nay, even 
rebellion or a turn out, will be thé consequence. ‘To keep these up- 
Starts or colts down, legitimates or regulars form themselves into 
“ bodies” or occupations, as at New Harmony ;—mysterious guilds, 
colleges, corporations and ‘trades, in this country. Thus this sy- 
stem of monopolizing and taxing the public has been perpetuated 
from the barbarous ages'to the present time, not only in our cities 
but in our smallest hainlets. Some persons may defend these com- 
binations for many reasons, stating that a man’s art or craft is his 
capital stock’ tn trade, it is the commodity by the ‘sale of which he 
lives, atid for the learning of which he paid a ‘"prentice” fee, and 


‘became a bondsman or slave for three, four, five, six, or seven years. 


This is all plausible, but very figurative language ; it may answer 
Mr. Mill and his people, But it is too indefinite for our mode of con- 
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ducting such inquiries: Their object is to gloss over the monstrous 
iniquity and absurdity of the competitive system :—our object is to 
trip it naked of all its trappings and ornaments, and to show it forth 
in all its hideous forms and anomalies. Our mode of reasoning must 
be different to his: he has to support error and. prejudice, and. pre- 
serve matter ‘* in statu quo ;’ while we wish to expose error and re- 
move prejudice, and alter altogether the present, if 1 may use the ex- 
pression, hellish state of society, in which every man becomes the tor- 
mentor of his fellows by having his interest opposed to theirs. 

In considering this subject, we have to consider what the man is, 
what are his mental qualifications, and what quantity of property he 
will render available to the promotion of the co-operative system. 

In considering the first, we have not to consider who. were his pa- 
rents, probably his relations and connections, what society he kept, 
what actions he performed ; but we have to consider the man’s age, 
constitution and manners, and his knowledge of the co-operative sy- 
stem, and the length he will go towards its establishment. 

In considering the second, ‘‘ What are his mental qualifications,”’ 
we are not to be content with mere words, either spoken by himself 
or other people, or probably written by persons.who knew little about 
lim at the time their certificates were given, to which they only refer, 
and not to the present moment at ail; so that their admission or re- 
ception would augur a want.of common sense, if they were considered 
as affurding more than a probability that the. person passessing these 
certificates was actually what they stated. him:to.be at the time they 
were given. Experience alone is the true test: by which candidates 
must be fried: it gives us positive and certain results in every case ; 
and as all other tests are mere absurdities, none other should be ad- 
mitted. by a Co-operative society :- and finally, the “ utility” of, his 
acquirements would determine his yalue. 

In considering the third, ‘‘ What quantity of property a man will 
contribute,'’ we have not to take into account. the many sleepless 
nights he toiled to accumulate this capital, the various modes in which 
he deceived and gulled his customers, or the number of lies he told in 
representing his wares to be better than they really. were, or than other 
people’s, the time he was engaged in business, and so forth; all of which 
should in justice be considered, if we admit the propriety of considering 
what sufferings he went through to gain his information, No, sir. 
We have only to. consider the actual property or capital he actually 
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pays down, valuing it only by its ‘ utility’ to the society, and in no 
other way. Its value may be estimated in money ; so that if this in- 
dividual is without money, and the property he possesses is considered 
by the Community as equivalent to entrance fee, it should be re- 
ceived; but however much less than that it may be, the balance should 
be made up, like an admission fee of a person who had no property ; 
and the property in this case should not be purchased by the society 
until the balance was to his credit. This precautionary measure might 
be necessary in some cases in which the individual’s mind might change 
before the balance was paid up; and as we could never be certain, it 
would be better to have it in this way. If the price offered by the 
Community was less than he could get elsewhere,—why let him sell it 
Otherwise, and hand the money in as part of his admission fee, to be 
forfeited if he did not enter, but it should always appear to his credit 
in the Comniunity’s books, though not ‘ owing’ to him. Or if he 
was desirous of entering another Community, this deposit should 
be handed to this other Community, they proving the receipt of the 
balance, —To return to our consideration of occupations. 

I believe I have already stated that by preventing any person prac- 
tising any trade or occupation (whether by individuals or bodies of 
men,) to which his inclination leads him, or the general interest of the 
public requires, by enabling him to aid in the supply of some article 
of public utility, the overt act of injustice is committed to that so- 
ciety of which the parties are members, by the party preventing the 
practice of the occupation. The same effect follows by not teaching 
the craft to the person desirous of assisting in its utility or increase: 
this is in fact preventing others practising it because they cannot prac- 
tise it unless they learn it. In both cases a natural channel for the 
supply of the public wants is closed up, to the detriment of the public. 
These are considerations of a general character ; they only influence 
the liberal-minded:: let us come within narrower limits, and we shall 
find that individuals so acting are actually cheating themselves out 
of a considerable portion of revenue. 

It is rather a curious fact, that whenever we injure the public we 
necessarily injure ourselves, either immediately or remotely. The un- 
pleasant consequences which follow some time or other to ourselves, 
and which really are the only criterion by whith we can distinguish 
right from'wrong actions, are in fact natural punishments. Under 
this head may be claxsed:almost every kind of sickness, bodily pain 
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and mental-anxiety. This is an inquiry well worthy the attention of 
the philosopher or seeker after truth, no matter in what rank or si- 
tuation in life his lot may be cast: his own experience will furnish 
him with abundant facts for general reasoning. In the case under 
consideration we find that this principle holds good. ‘That the argu- 
ment may be general, I have supposed a case by which any particular 
case can be examined. I have taken extreme cases, though they are not 
impossible by any means. Let us suppose that the rate of wages of 
an inmate of an establishment such as Orbiston, on the individual 
system is six shillings per day, and that the rate of wages of the re- 
maining members is one shilling per day, both rates being regulated 
by the scale of wages in competitive society out of the premises. In 
other words, let us suppose each inmate of the concern to have credit 
on the store according to the rate stated ; that is, one individual may 
draw six times as much of property out of it as any of his companions. 
Let us now suppose the total number of inmates 101, and that they 





work for 300 days, we shall then have *; 
100 men for 300 days at ls. perday.. .. .. 30,000 
ited 8 A Te et Sa LT gar bop 1,800 
101 31,800s. 


To estimate the price or value of the work produced, we must add 
something for profit, ten per cent for example, which will make the 
nominal or money value or selling price of the work 34,980 shillings. 
This is the price at which the commodities produced by these people 
would be sold in the society’s store. (As cost of raw materials, taxes, 
rent, &c., are not essential to this inquiry, they are not considered ; 
the simple effect being to raise the price of the article on which they are 
paid, on the consumer, we have nothing to do with them at present.) 

According to these premises, we have now in the store property, 
amounting to 34,980 shillings, of such kinds as are produced by 100 
persons who receive one shilling per day wages in the neighbourhood of 
the place, and whatever is produced by one person who would receive six 
shillings per day out of doors. Let it be recollected that teachers, 
servarits, weavers, carpenters, builders, shoemakers, &c., aremeces- 
sarily excluded from. the previous settlement, because their ‘rates of 
wages are invariably more than one shilling: per day... Now we shall 
suppose these:people to adopt the true Community system: They 
tach learn, pick up, and teach each other every craft-they know; they 
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embrace every mode of “ mutually instructing” each other, and to 
the best of their abilities practise the various trades and occupations 
they require amongst themselves. 

I think it necessary to state here that this is not impossible. When 
necessity requires, or when men are “‘ in real earnest,” they can and 
will practise trade, and that well, in so short atime that they astonish 
themselves. We see this proved every day in the conduct of new 
settlers in the Back Woods of America; but as in these cases the 
persons are without associates, so they cannot devote near the time to 
each occupation as people could where a number of them are together, 
as in the case we suppose. The fact is conclusive of the principle ; 
and it is certain that time and opportunity would be afforded, not 
only for practising but picking up information and tools. I cannot con- 
ceive how any person can doubt the accuracy of the following case. 

Estimating the rates of wages by the same rate we adopted in the 
other case, that is by the rates of wages persons practising the same 
trades and professions out of doors,—we have a table more or less 
resembling the following. 





Ss. 

10 persons for 300 days at Is.  perday.. .. 3,000 
Aa 3 a 
eRe Seyeee ee iat oes, ee Cee 
ee wpe tyes. 5 Serr re FL 
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See ee, ee -. «- 13,500 
OP ne) lee sp. in: . 4d tebe 2s 7. Saccaes . SO 
| OTs Serre er ees fF 
Bes a be Sue 7 #5) Oe bi eee . gee 
101 99,300 


To which add one-tenth for profit .. .. 9,930 





109 ,230s. 


divided, we suppose, into !01 equal parts, leaves each individual 
1081 +44, shillings; thus leaving an apparent balance against the in- 
dividual alluded to of 718 45+; shillings. Now we are not to take this 
without reference to his expenditure and the prices he is to pay for 
the articles of his consumption, and not produced under the former 
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ease by the society of which he is’a wrediver: These 7 be’ classed 
and estimated as follows : 


_ Rent of rooms fit fora person receiving 90/, a year wages 100 
Extra profits and charges, (including rent, taxes, &e,) on ben 
_ clothes for self and family... 2.0, dag) wan Sarcieedime » 
_ Furniture, &c. inate ne 42 OF — 
Extra profits and charges on fod and drial? Sj 
Amusements of various kinds to,be had. gratis.in the 0 500 
Community, and other items not necessary to specify 


Total 1400s. 
From which we deduct ©. 2... 7. 718484 





Which leaves a balance against the individual of 8.68 14% 


Thus under the circumstances here stated, an individual would lose 
ir not gain nearly 509s. per annum by not entering into the Com- 
munity system with his fellows. Hitherto I have directed my atren- 
tion to persons receiving the 6s. per day, because the objection 
tothe Community system comes generally from them. The conclusion 
drawn from this statement is applicable to all trades and occupations ; 
and hence I conclude, without repeating the results in both cases, 
that individuals not embracing the Co-operative Community system 
not only injure themselves, but at the same time the public in a pe- 
cuniary point. 

The next respect in which the subject of Occupations is to be con- 
sidered, is their agreeableness and disagreeableness, considered with 
relation to their effects on the senses of touch, sight, smell, hearing, &c. 
quantity of physical or brute foree, necessary handiness of execution, 
and so forth. These are all fit subjects for consideration in treating 
of what is called “‘ unequal industry.” I had intended to have entered 
into this question at length ; but.a as I have trespassed. too much already 
on your space, I will be ‘as'concise as the. subject admits. It is a 
principle universally admitted, that it is the willingness of persons to 
do as they are required, by the employing party, which in the instance 
we have to consider is the Conimunity itself, entitles them to their pay 
or allowances, —and not because they have done this s thing ‘0 or that 
thing ; provided they have all along been ‘dbedient t to the ‘commands 
of the employing party. In the army there is no grumbling when 
the men and officers are paid the wages they have agreed to serve 
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for. ‘The men in the reserve, or even at home in barrack, are as de- 
serving of their pay as those who may be actually engaged : they all 
contribute their energies when they are necessary ; and when their 
value in money or wealth could not be estimated. It is the original 


compact and consequences generally which should be considered. If 


they were, considerations about “ unequal occupation” would never 
trouble the mind of a Co-operator: his constant endeavour would be 
to make himself useful to his fellows. ‘The more irksome and dis- 
ugreeable the occupation, the greater would be his willingness to per- 
form it. By such conduct he would secure to himself the esteem and 
regard of his associates, which to him would be a reward above price. 
I know, Mr. Editor, such are my feelings ; and though the arts and 
sciences have arrived at such perfection that sweeping of chimneys 
is now performed by machinery, or wholly done away with by the 
improved fire-places, hot air apparatus, and so forth ; yet I confess 
should be always in readiness to clean the funnels of the Community- 
fires if wanted, receiving no other compensation than the good wishes 
of its inmates when collected about them. No, Sir, I would not 
stop here ; my services in more irksome situations might, if necessary, 
be calculated on. Let us be serious. It is altogether a mistake that 
the existence of a single disagreeable occupation is essential to so- 
ciety ; on the contrary, every disagreeable effect resulting from an 
occupation is to be attributed to a want of arrangement or manage- 
ment. I[t would be needless to particularize. If we adapt the occu- 
pation to the season, whether it is above or under ground, whether 
it is agricultural or mechanical, we can in a great many instances 
render occupations excessively irksome at one time, a most delightful 
recreation at another. Thus, Sir, in extremely cold weather mining 
would be an amusement ; as it would be also in very hot weather, in 
which ditch-scouring, dike-making, draining of ponds and lakes, and 
so forth, would afford excellent “‘ sport” for all the inhabitants of a 
Community, from the oldest to the youngest ; and so of every other 
occupation. 

There is another matter not taken into consideration by those per- 
sons who prate about “‘ unequal occupation, &c."’ They forget at the 
time that in competitive society they are not always employed ; that 
great part of their time is lost in seeking employment ; that when 
employed they are continually on the look-out for better wages, to 
get which they are continually entering into conspiracies, to raise 
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wages, to keep out colts, &c.; that their mind is a continued sea of 
trouble, and that they are in continual fear for the morrow: while in 
a Community, none of these galling irritating feelings can be found ; 
and in it, and in no other place, they can practise that precept, con- 
tinually rung in their ears, but never practised by Competitives,— 
of “ Take no thought for tomorrow, for tomorrow will take thought for 
itself ;"* the evils of each day are sufficient in themselves. 1 might 
here conclude with a text ; but as I have paraphrased its latter part, I 
will not take the advantage. 

There are two other topics to be considered—* Laziness,” and 
“Discordant habits of members.”’ But as | have already enlarged con- 
siderably on these two heads, I shall here take my leave by stating, 
that there are a number of persons of respectability, my own particular 
friends, who are determined to form a Co-operative Community in this 
country or Ireland, on the plans and principles stated in this paper. 
The communications I have received amount altogether to twenty- 
seven ; they are from persons completely convinced of the principles 
of the system : their number amounts to twenty-nine, including men, 
women and children, and all in the best health and spirits ; and but five 
of the children are as yet unable to work on account of their youth. 
The occupations of these people are very varied: amongst them are to 
be found persons acquainted with the manufacture of all sorts of drugs, 
dye-stufis, and chemical preparations ; of bricks, tiles, crocks and pans ; 
of delf-ware, cheese, food, clothing, beer, ale, malt, flour, meal, &c. 
There are uthers who possess a practical knowledge of housewifery 
generally, carpentery of every kind, cabinet-making, gold and silver 
working, setting and cutting of jewels, construction and management 
of machinery of different kinds, agriculture, horticulture and scien- 
tific botany, chemistry, mechanics, natural philosophy, and the an- 
cient and modern languages, music, drawing, painting, and even 
gymnastics, &c. In fact, amongst them are found individuals pos- 
sessing all the information generally to be found amongst persons 
who occupy the middie rank of life, both in the city and country: se- 
veral of them are or have been teachers. The entire capital those 
persons would bring forward I cannot at present state, several of them 
not having yet handed to me their returns; but from those in my 
possession at this moment, the capital, exclusive of property in fur- 
hiture, books, &c., will exceed 7000/.; and, if I am not very much 
mistaken, when all the returns are in, it will amount to 10,0001. at 
2a2 
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least. But as it is understood that each person shall pay an entrance 
fee of 1001. to compose the Community’s capital stock, this alone 
should be considered as the capital certain ; the remainder is to be lent 
or given at the option of the person. Several of these persons have 
determined to give their all to promote the plan ; they hate half-mea- 
sures. They are determined not to take up the thing as a trial, but to 
prove to the world that it is what it is represented to be. 

One word more in reply to a question some of your readers may 
ask, What religion are they of ? 

They are, as far as the world knows, Church-of-England-men, Pa- 
pists, Calvinists, Methodists, Quakers, Unitarians, and general Dis- 
senters. This is all 1 know. They admit that the character is formed 
for and not by the individuals, and consequently they treat each other 
with the greatest charity. 

If any of your readers would adopt the plan laid down in this pa- 
per, and collect lists in this city and the county generally of the per- 
sons they are intimate with, and who are friendly to the system, we 
might do something next spring. 1 will not come out until I see 
other people are ready. For the present I subscribe myself by a name 
not having any relation to this paper, in order that the London Co- 


operative Society may not make me out. But when the proper mo- 


ment comes, [ shall be ready armed, cap-a-pie, with all my merry 
men to take the field. Our motto is “ Death or victory.” 
June 10th, 1827. JUNIUS. 


Since the above was written I have seen an article in the “ Scots- 
man,’’ to which I beg to refer the Editor’s attention. He will find it 
in No. 776. 
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AN INQUIRY RESPECTING PRIVATE PROPERTY, AND THE 
AUTHORITY AND PERPETUITY OF THE APOSTOLIC IN- 
STITUTION OF A COMMUNITY OF GOODS *. 


“As it must be extremely difficult to establish such wise regulations 
where private property takes place, it may justly be doubted whether pro- 
perty must not be excluded out of the most perfect government.”—WALLAcE, 
Various Prospects of Mankind, &c. 

“A scheme of government may be imagined that shall, by annihilating 
property and reducing mankind to their natural equality, remove most of 
the causes of contention and wickedness.”— Dr. Pricr’s Four Dissertations 
on Providence, 1777, p. 138 (Note). 





[The following able and learned Essay, though it may be consi- 
dered in some degree Theological, is, it will be perceived, only histo- 
rical, not Controversial. It is only a narrative demonstration—from 
facts, and from texts about the meaning of which there is not and 
cannot be any controversy—that Community of Property was practised 
by the very first Christians, the Apostles themselves and their converts, 
considered by them and their successors, the Fathers, as it really is, 
an, if not the, ESSENTIAL, as to practice, of Curistianiry. The essay 
being thus calculated to dissipate a prejudice, which the theologi- 
cal opinions of our System's universally acknowledged worthy and be- 
nevolent, not Author, but first, most powerful and most perfect Pro- 
pounder of the present times have excited, on the score of religion, 
against us and our System,—though the ussence of this system isCom- 
munity of Property, the same as the PRACTICAL ESSENCE Of Curis- 
TIANITY,—we can see, in presenting it to our readers, no violation of 
our engagement not to admit into our pages any Controversial 
Theology, and accordingly we gladly present it to them. 

We deem the present a good opportunity to repeat,—or rather to 
te-repeat, for we have again and again repeated it before—that our 
system is not adverse to any thing but what is injurious to the welfare, 
the virtue, and happiness of man. The religious opinions of Co-ope- 
tatives or Communionalists—whichever appellation be thought more 
appropriate—is not to be inferred from those of any individual, however 





* This Inquiry appeared a few years since in the Monthly Repository of 
Theology, &c. But though the far greater portion of the pages of that Journal 
is devoted to theological controversy, and the free investigation of biblical 
subjects, we have not observed any attempt to show that the view taken by 
the writer is erroneous. 
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conspicuous and however otherwise valuable. The London Co-ope- 


N 
rative Society has amongst its most respected members many zealous , 
Christians, and also Christians of different sects, who yet, agreeing p 
about the essence of our System as well as of practical Christianity, t 
agree to allow each other to differ on speculative and ceremonial t 
points according to the opinions of each, and still to view each other f 
with esteem and respect, to regard each other with brotherly love t 
and Christian charity, and to unite with each other in peace and | j 
harmony, and the promotion of each other’s happiness. ‘The Christian , 


certainly is bound, according to his profession, ‘‘ to do to all men as 0 
he would be done by,” and “ to love his neighbour as himself.” And p 
while many think with one of the earliest of the Fathers, Justin " 
Martyr, that whoever does this, even though an Atheist, ‘‘ guamvis p 


Atheus,” is a Christian according to the declaration of Christ, after h 
his last, indeed first and last, commandment, ‘‘ Love one another,” u 
—‘ by this shall men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love to F 
one another’’—we think that the Roman Catholic, the Greek Catho- t} 
lic, the Protestant, the Deist, the Atheist, the Jew, the Mahommedan,_ q 
the Pagan, may do this; and if they do—* notin word and intongue,” | 

but “in deed and in truth,"’-—weure sure they are fitfor,and would be p 
good members of our System. Indeed we (the editor) will confess y 
we are sure the Propounder alluded to is mistaken in his views of ' 
Christianity—genuine Christianity; but we know he most fully pos- § 
sesses true Christian love and liberality for all men, Christians as well r 
as those who profess the same opinions on religion as he himself does, t! 
and we even suspect that he is, according to the before-mentioned t! 
Father's definition, more of a Christian than he imagines himself f 
tobe. We conceive also, that he did not view either Christianity or ( 
his own and our System in its pure simplicity; for if he did, he 

would be sensible that there was nothing hurtful tohuman happiness 7p 
in the one, or difficult to be understood in the other,—that in fact | § 
they were both the same—that they were only the simple, the pure, it 
the genuine and perfect Family System extended.*—Ep.] e 








( 

However opposed to the opinions now generally prevalent, it is, P 
I confess, no wonder to me, that from the first promulgation of 

Christianity there have at various times been found many amongst its \ 

* That is, the System of one united family extended to many families and § 


joining them in one, 
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most sincere disciples, who considered its spirit and tendency to be di- 
rectly opposed to the acquisition of personal riches, or the system of 
private property. The example of Jesus Christ, in conjunction with a 
multitude of precepts and maxims repeated from time to time during 
the whole course of his ministry, pointing out the evils which result 
from the pursuit of riches, and the vices and failings of the rich,— 
the humble rank of the persons whom he chose as his first disciples *, 
—and the numerous precepts which they have left us, agreeing with 
those of their Master,—may well account for the prevalence of the 
opinion among the first Christians, that the system of private pro- 
perty was incompatible with the prevalence of the gospel. And when 
we find how continually the Christian Scriptures inveigh against the 
pursuit of wealth, and the temper and conduct of its votaries, and 
how constantly and repeatedly the first teachers of Christianity dwell 
upon this subject, we might rather wonder at the little attention it 
excites among professors of Christianity in the present day, than that 
their predecessors should neither have overlooked nor explained away 
a doctrine so prominent in the Christian code. 

Christ came to preach the gospel to the poor. ‘ Blessed be ye 
poor,” said he, “for yours is the kingdom of God. But woe unto 
you that are rich; for ye have received your consolation t.”’ The 
benediction, as recorded by another Evangelist, is upon the poor in 
spirit; probably meaning those who are not given to the pursuit of 
riches. In the parable of the sower, ‘‘ He that receiveth seed among 
thorns, is he that heareth the word ; and the care of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh un- 
fruitful.” After the rich young man, who had kept the commandments, 
(and whose wealth, therefore, had neither been ill acquired nor ill 
employed,) had gone away sorrowful when directed, if he would be 
perfect, to give up his great possessions, “ Jesus looked round, and 
saith to his disciples, How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God !—It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for arich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” The question, ‘‘ Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees 





* Judas, the only one who proved unworthy, was corrupted through the 


love of money. 
t Luke vi. 20, 24. By “ rich,” he undoubtedly meant those who pos- 


sessed and coveted individual riches. 
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believed on him ?"’ shows that his doctrine was not at all acceptable 
among those who are called the higher orders. Nicodemus, indeed, 
went to converse with him, but it was by night. When Christ said, 
“© Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,” the Pharisees, who had the 
common notions of the importance and prerogatives * of property, 
derided him, which may be thought much more natural for them, 
than for Christians to talk so much as taey do of standing up for Re- 
ligion and Property, which seem indeed to be but other words for 
God and Mammon. The parable of Dives t and Lazarus then fol- 
lowed, the tendency of which is sufficiently manifest. When one 
wanted to refer a dispute about an inheritance to Christ, he refused 
to have any thing to do with the matter ;—desires the man to take 
heed and beware of covetousness ; as a man’s life consisted not in 
the abundance of the things which he possessed : and then relates 
the parable of the rich man who would have pulled down his barns 
and built greater, and whose golden dreams of ‘‘ much goods laid up 
for many years {,’’ were awfully interrupted by the approach of death. 
He also bore his testimony against the pursuits of traffic in a remark- 
able manner when “‘ he cast out all them that sold and bought in the 
temple, and overthrew the tables of the money-changers §,”’ as having 
made the house of prayer into a den of thieves. And by the story of 
the widow's mite, he teaches that the possession of wealth is not ne- 
cessary for the exercise of charity. 

The concomitants of wealth—pride ||, domination, and the claims 
of rank, were equally the subjects of our Lord's reprobation. When 
there was a strife for pre-eminence among his disciples, he says, 
‘““ Ye know that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
exercise lurdship over them, and their great ones exercise authority 
upon them ; but ye shall not be so: he that is greatest among you, 











Omnis enim res, 
Virtus, fame, decus, divina humanaque, pulchris 
Divitiis parent ; quas qui construxerit, ille 
Clarus erit, fortis, justus :—Sapieusne ?— Etiam, et rex, 
Et quidquid volet. Hor. Sar. Lib. ii. 3. 
t Dives is exactly what is called in the phrase of the mammonarchical 
faction “ «@ respectable person.” 
} Luke xii. 19. § Matt. xxi. 12. 


‘ > . : -- ° . . * 
| “ Every one that is proud in heart is an abomination unto the Lord. 
Proy. xvi. 5. 
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let him be as the younger, and he that is chief as he that doth serve *.”’ 
. _.“¢ He that is least among you all, the same shall be greatt.” “Be 
ye not called rabbi; for one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren t.””. To which may be added the sentiment conveyed by 
his washing the feet of his disciples, and many precepts of similar 
tendency. 

The reprobation of the pursuit of riches, and the frequent animad- 
versions on the evil consequences of inequality of rank and condition, 
which are such promivent features in the teaching of our Saviour, 
might well be expected to produce a strong effect upon the minds of 
his disciples. Accordingly, we find that after his ascension, as soon 
as a considerable number were converted, they at once commenced 
the plan of a Community of Goods. This shows what was the first 
impression on their minds : and the miraculous punishment of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira may lead us to conclude that it was sanctioned by 
Heaven. If it should be objected that this plan of life, not having 
continued in the church, must have been found on trial to be imprac- 
ticable, it may be replied, that this departure affords no better argu- 
ment against the primitive practice, than is presented by any other 
corruption of Christianity against its genuine doctrines ; and we shall 
find on further inquiry, that in fact it has uninterruptedly continued 
to the present time as an apostolic institution in the Christian Church, 
and, though much disfigured and corrupted, yet perhaps not more so 
than the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The general tenor of the apostolic writings is quite as remarkable 
upon this subject as that of the gospels. There are several passages 
which seem to relate to the community of property in the church. 
Paul writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘ For I mean not that other men be 
eased and ye burdened ; but by an equality, that your abundance 
may be a supply for their want ; that their abundance may also be a 
supply for your want ; that there may be an equality, as it is written, 
He that had gathered much had nothing over ; and he that had ga- 
thered little had no lack §."" With respect to the acquiring property ||, 
he thus writes to Timothy : ‘‘ They that will be rich fall into tempta- 


—e 


* Mark x, 42—44. + Matt. xxiii. 8. } Luke ix. 48. 

§ 2 Cor. viii. 183—16. 

|| Richard Baxter says, “ There are few texts of Scripture more abused 
than that of the apostle, ‘ He that provideth not for his own, and specially 
those of his family, hath denied the faith, and ts worse than an infidel,’ This 
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tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown 
men in destruction and perdition. For the love of money is the root 
of att evi ; which, while some coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows *.” 
And the Epistle of James, the brother of our Lord, contains some 
strong declarations of his sentiments respecting wealth and rank : 
‘« Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted ; but the 
rich in that he is made lowt.” Again, “‘ My brethren, have not the 
faith of our Lord with respect of persons ; for if there come into your 
assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come 
in also a poor man in vile raiment, and ye have respect to him that 
weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, sit thou here in a good 
place, and say to the poor, stand thou there, or sit here under my 
footstool, are ye not then partial in yourselves, and are become judges 
fevil thoughts? Hath not God chosen the poor of this world rich 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised ?—But ye 
dave despised the poor.—Do not rich men oppress you, and draw you 
before the judgement-seats? Do not they blaspheme that worthy 
name by the which ye are called? If ye fulfil the royal law according 
to the scripture, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well ; 
but if ye have respect to persons ye commit sin.” And in another 
chapter he utters these severe denunciations against the rich : “Go 
to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall come 
upon you. Your riches § are corrupted, and your garments are 





is made a pretence for gathering up portions, and providing a full estate for 
posterity, when the apostle speaketh only against them that did cast their 
poor kindred and family on the church, to be maintained out of the common 
stock, when they were able to do it themselves.” ‘‘ His following words 
show that it is present provision, and not future portions, that the apostle 
speaketh of,’ &c. ; ‘‘ You are bound to do the best you can to educate your 
children, &c., but not to leave them rich.”—Gildas Salvianus, p. 238. 
* | Tim. vi. 9, 10. + James i. 9, 10. t James ii. ]—9. 
§ —— —— root of all disquietnesse ; 
First got with guile, and then preserv'd with dread, 
And after spent with pride and lavishnesse, 
Leaving behind them griefe and heavinesse ; 
Infinite mischiefes of them do arize ; 
Strife and debate, bloodshed and bitternesse ; 
Outrageous wrong and hellish covetize. 
Faerie Queene, B. ii. ch. 7. 
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moth-eaten. Your gold and silver is cankered, and the rust of them 
shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. 
Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days. Behold, the hire 
of the labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth : ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, 
and been wanton; ye have nourished your hearts as in a day of 
slaughter ; ye have condemned and killed the just, and he doth not 
resist you *.”’ 

Such were the notions with respect to the Christian Church at its 
first commencement. The acquisition and possession of property, 
which it is now the practice to speak of as alone entitling a man to 
consideration or to the enjoyment of political rights, was then consi- 
dered as almost t a disqualification for the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace. 

The apostolic institution of a Community of Goods appears to be 
related in a manner so distinct and marked, that it seems almost im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion, that it was either itself a divine sug- 
gestion, or at least considered by the apostles and the first converts 
as a necessary consequence of the doctrines that had been revealed 
tothem. Immediately after the account of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon the apostles, and the conversion of the 3000 on the day 
of Pentecost, we read that “‘ they continued steadfastly in the apo- 
stles’ doctrine and fellowship :—and many wonders and signs were 
done by the apostles. And all that believed were together, and had 
all things common, and sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men as every man had need t.”" Again, in the 4th chap- 
ter, an allusion to this rejection of the system of private property in 
the infant church, forms a part of one of the most important passages 
of its history : ‘‘ And when they had prayed, the place was shaken 
where they were assembled together: and they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God with boldness. And 
the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul, 
neither said any of them that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common. And with great power 
gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus ; and 
great grace was upon them all. Neither was there any among them 





* James v. 1—6. + Not almost, but altogether.—Ep. + Acts ii, 42— 4). 
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that lacked ; for as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid 
them down at the apostles’ feet ; and distribution was made unto 
every man according as he had need*.” Though, therefore, it be 
now the practice altogether to pass over in silence this part of the 
Christian institute, without condescending even to comment upon it, 
or to attempt explaining it away, or only to make it the subject of a 
jest, the authority for it seems to be as clear as that of any of those 
institutions, or supposed institutions, of Christianity which are the 
subject of so much discussion. 

The account given in the 6th chapter of the Acts of the first ap- 
pointment of Deacons, plainly shows us that the plan of a Commu- 
nity of Goods had been continued in the Church of Jerusalem for 
seven years, (according to the chronology of some interpreters,) and 
was then matured and confirmed by the election of Stephen and six 
others, by the general body, at the instance of the twelve apostles, 
for the express purpose of having the care of the common stock. This 
was recommended because some complained (ver. 1.) that they 
“were overlooked in the daily ministration ;’’ ‘of alms,” adds the 
Improved Version t, but surely without any sanction of the original 
or of the context. The ministration was not of alms, but of the com- 
mon goods, as ‘l'yndall justly remarks in his note on the passage, 
‘that is, not indifferently Joked upon in the dayly distrybutyng of 
the commune goodes.”’ ‘Then the twelve called the multitude of 
the disciples together and said, It is not meet that we should leave 
the word of God and serve at the tables: wherefore, brethren, look 
ye out among you seven men which we may appoint to this needful 
business.”” Archbishop Newcome renders the passage, “ minister to 
the tables of the poor,” but the words in italic are also interpolated 
without authority, and, like the others, are inconsistent with the nar- 
rative, and calculated to mislead, by preventing the reader from per- 
ceiving in this-passage an important incident in the history of the 
apostolic community of goods, of which the office of deacon ¢, how- 





* Acts iv. 31—35., 

+ The New Testament in an Improved Version, upon the basis of Arch- 
bishop Newcome’s Translation. 

t St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, (xii. 7,) probably refers to the 
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ever it is now changed from its original design *, stands as a memo- 
rial. 

In contending that the subsequent relapse of the professors of 
Christianity into the system of Private Property ought not to afford 
any presumption of mistake with regard to this subject on the part 
of its first teachers, I do not at all mean to admit that this apostolic 
institution of a Community of Goods and the renunciation of riches 
was early or suddenly lost sight of in the church ; the history of its 
continuance and gradual perversion and decay, is probably to be 
traced in the history of those religious orders and communities whose 
members alone were considered as living in complete conformity with 
Christian principles, and which were established upon the plan of 
having all things in common f. 





— 


duties of deacons in the management of the common property of churches ; 
ire Qiexovicey, v 77H Oicenovigs—also ver. 8, 6 wetudidovds év &rAcTyTs.—See 
Taylor and Schleusner. 

* The office according to its primitive design arose out of the Apostolic 
Community of Goods, but as that institution was overborne by Pagan and 
worldly influence, the office of deacon was mystified and transformed to some- 
thing that bears no trace of its origin,—a rank in the hierarchy. 

The council of Trullo expressly asserts ‘‘ that the seven deacons spoken 
of in the Acts are not to be understood of such as ministered in divine ser- 
vice or the sacred mysteries,” (as they were called,) “ but only of such as 
served tables or attended the poor.” Attempts have been made with great 
earnestness to confute this assertion of the council, and to show from some 
of the Fathers that deacons were the third Sacred Order, and had sublimer 
duties in the ministry and mysteries of the altar: but the contempt into which 
the duties for which they had really been appointed had fallen, only shows 
how much the apostolic institution of a Community had been lost sight of. 
Jerome styles them somewhat contemptuously ‘ ministers of widows and 
tables.” The original functions of deacons being despised or furgotten, many 
new and fanciful duties were assigned to them as the church became corrupt: 
but it could make nothing of the office of deaconess ; this was therefore abo- 
lished in the Latin Church about the 6th century, though in the Greek 
Church it lasted till the 12th: it was, however, unquestionably an office of 
the primitive church, mentioned by the earliest Christian writers, as well 
as by Pliny, who speaks of them (ministre) in his celebrated Letter about 
the Christians. St. Paul gives this appellation to Phoebe, Rom. xvi. i.— 
See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 

t In the middle of the fourth century St. Anthony permitted a numerous 
body of men to live in a community with him, and lead under his direction 
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One error into which some of the early Christians fell, was the sup- 
posing that, in order to comply with the renunciation of riches, which 
their religion required, it was necessary to renounce the enjoyments 
and conveniences of social life, which it was no doubt the design of 
the apostolic ordinance not to withhold, but to diffuse among all, 
Instead of ‘‘ being together and having all things common,” these 
ascetics lived alone and had nothing*. The prevalence of persecu- 
tien may, however, have concurred with this misapprehension in 
causing the adoption of the eremitical life. But it is in the history 
of conventual or cenobitic life that we must seek for the relics of the 
Christian system with regard to possessions. The author of the 
Histoires des Ordres Monastiques informs us, that many of the coun- 
cils and a great number of writers have agreed in referring monastic 
institutions + to the apostles, and to the above-mentioned primitive 
practice of the Church of Jerusalem. 

The history of the Essenes may throw considerable light upon our 
subject. In the learned work just mentioned we find some account 
of an interesting controversy which took place at the beginning of 
the last century relative to this sect, in which the illustrious Bene- 
dictine Dom Bernard de Montfaucon, in some observations appended 
to his translation of Philo De Vitd Contemplativd, maintained, in ac- 
cordance with Eusebius and Jerome and the greater number of Ca- 





a life of piety and manual labour.—Butler’s Memoirs respecting the English 
Catholics. Anthony had given up a large estate on his conversion, in obe- 
dience to the precept of Christ, ‘‘ Go, sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor.” 

St. Jerome (On the Christian Ecclesiastical Writers, verb. Philo) says of 
Philo, “‘He hath praised the Christians, reporting them to be not only 
there (in Alexandria) but in many countries, and calling their dwelling- 
places monasteries. Whereby it is apparent that the church of believers in 
Christ at the first was such as monks endeavour to be now, that nothing in 
property is any man's own, none is rich among them, none poor, their patri- 
mony is distributed to the needy,” &c. 

* Jesus Christ was no ascetic, and was reproached on that account by 
the Pharisees, _ 

t “ Cassien aiant prétenda que les Ceenobites sont plus ancien que les 
Anachorétes, qu'ils ont commencé avant St. Paul Ermite et St. Antoine ; et 
mesme guils ont totjours esté dans I'Eglise depuis les Apostres, M. de Til- 
lemont veut qu'il justifie cette prétention.”—Tom. 1, Diss. Prélim. p. 19. 
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tholic writers, that the Essenes were Christians, but dissented from 
the opinion that to them the origin of monastic institutions was to be 
attributed, as they had wives, and did not observe the rules of any 
order. His anonymous opponent denied that they were Christians, 
as being highly commended by Philo, whom he considers as a Jew, and 
as all thet could be learnt respecting them savoured of Judaism, and 
was opposed to Christianity (meaning, no doubt, Catholic or orthodox 
Christianity) ; but at the same time maintained, that if they were 
Christians, they must be allowed to have been monks, living accord- 
ing toa rule of their own, much more ancient than any now known. 
The truth, however, probably escaped both these disputants, who, in 
the unadulterated doctrine and practice of these early believers, could 
not recognise either primitive Coenobitism or genuine Christianity. 

A question much connected with this inquiry, viz. whether Philo 
was not himself a Christian, has lately, upon other grounds, occu- 
pied the learned pen of Dr. John Jones, who quotes from the works 
of that writer the following accounts of the Essenes: 


“These are called Esseans, a name (though not in my opinion formed 
by strict analogy) corresponding in Greek to the term holy. For they have 
attained the highest holiness in the worship of God; and that not by sacri- 
ficing animals, but by cultivating purity of heart: they live principally in 
villages, and avoid the towns ; being sensible that as disease is generated 
by corruption, so an iiidelible impression is produced in the soul by the con- 
tagion of society. Some of these men cultivate the ground ; others pursve 
the arts of peace, and such employments as are beneficial to themselves 
without injury to their neighbours ; they seek neither to hoard silver nor 
gold, nor to inherit ample estates in order to gratify prodigality and ava- 
tice, but are content with the mere necessaries of life: they are the only 
people who, though destitute of money and possessions,—and that more 
from choice than the untowardness of fortune,—felicitate themselves as 
rich ; deeming riches to consist not in amplitude of possession, but, as is 
teally the case, in frugality and contentment. Among them no one can be 
found who manufactures darts, arrows, swords, corselets, shields, or any 
other weapon used in war; nor even such instruments as are easily per- 
verted to evil purposes in times of peace. They decline trade, commerce, 
and navigation altogether, as incentives to covetousness aud usury; nor 
have they any slaves among them, but all are free, and all in their turn ad- 
minister to others. They condemn the owners of slaves as tyrants, who 
Violate the principles of justice and equality, and impiously transgress the 
dictates of nature, which like a common parent has begotten and educated 
all men alike, and made them brethren not in name only but in sincerity 
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and truth : but avarice conspiring against nature burst her bonds, having 
produced alienation for affinity, and hatred in the room of friendship. 

“They evince their attachment to virtue, by their freedom from avarice, 
from ambition, from sensual pleasure ; by their temperance and patience, 
by their frugality, simplicity, and contentment ; by their humility, their re. 
gard to the laws, and other similar virtues. Their love to man is evinced by 
their benignity, their equity, and their liberality ; of which it is not improper 
to give a short account, though no language can adequately describe it. 

“Jn the first place, there exists among them no house, however private, 
which is not open to the reception of all the rest: and not only the mem. 
bers of the same society assemble under the same domestic roof, but even 
strangers of the same persuasion have free admission to jointhem. There 
is but one treasure, whence all derive subsistence ; and not only their provis’on 
but their clothes are common property. Such mode of living under the 
same roof, and of dieting at the same table, cannot, in fact, be proved to 
have been adopted by any other description of men. And no wonder ; since 
even the daily labourer keeps not for his own use the produce of his toil, 
but imparts it to the common stock, and thus furnishes each member with 
a right to use for himself the profits earned by others. 

“The sick ere not despised or neglected because they are no longer ca- 
pable of useful labour ; but they live in ease and affluence, receiving from 
the treasury whatever their disorder or their exigencies require. The aged, 
too, among them are loved, revered, and attended as parents by affectionate 
children; and a thousand heads and hearts prop their tottering years with 
comforts of every kind, Such are the champions of virtue which philosophy, 
without the parade of Grecian oratory, produces, proposing, as the end of 
their institutions, the performance of those laudable actions which destroy 
slavery and render freedom invincible *.” 

Does not this account lead us to suppose that the Essenes pre- 
served in its purity the mode of life instituted by the apostles ?- Many 
learned Protestant writers, with the illustrious exception, however, of 
Vossius and some others, have denied the Essenes to be Christians, 
being loth to ascribe so high an antiquity to monastic institutions. 
Perhaps the truth is, that these institutions are but relics of the Ce- 
nobitic institute, which was indeed founded by the apostles, but 
grossly perverted as many consider by the prevalence of asceti- 
cism, celibacy +, and superstition, but especially by its restriction to 


* A Series of Important Facts demonstrating the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, by J. Jones, LL.D. 1820, pp. 40—43. 

+ Forbidding marriage some think is one of the corruptions of the apos- 
tate church expressly predicted by Paul. 
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a privileged order, instead of being adopted by all Christians, and by 
the ample endowments which the religious orders received after the 
church began its adulterous connexion with the state, in consequence 
of which they became * the greatest monopolizers of landed property, 
living an indolent life upon the fruits of other men’s labour f. 

That this, however, was never contemplated by the founders of what 
are called the religious orders, but that it was intended the monks 
should live upon a plan of joint labour and common property, we may 
learn from many of their rules ¢. The Rule of St. Benedict, cap. xlviii. 
concerning daily manual labour, prescribes the proportions of time 
tobe employed in labour, in study, and in devotion; and adds, 
“But if poverty or local causes require them to labour by themselves 
in harvest-work, &c., let them not think it a grievance, for then are 
they truly monks, if they live by the labour of their own hands, as did 
also our fathers and the apostles:” and, gréatly as they departed 
from the design of their institution, the monastic orders may never- 
theless furnish valuable proofs of the success with which the affairs of 





* Ridley, Civil Law, 26]. 

+ This deviation from the original design of their foundation, drew upon 
them the severe reprehension of the Friars, who, however, in the mode 
which they adopted of complying with the requirement of voluntary poverty, 
fell into an error of a different kind, by confounding it with a mendicant life. 
Parker, Holden, &c. Carmelite and Black Friars, and Milverton, provincial 
of the Carmelites, were imprisoned in the ] 5th century for preaching against 
the pride of prelates and the riches of the clergy. To the last, the friars 
had no other real estates in England than the sites of their convents. 

} Passages extracted from the Rule of St. Benedict, 

Respecting Community of Goods. 

—— “neque aliquid habere proprium.—Omniaque omnibus sint com- 
munia, ut scriptum est, nec quisquam suum esse aliquid dicat, aut presu- 
mat. Quod si quisquam hoc nequissimo vitio deprehensus fuerit,” &c.— 
Regula Sancti Benedicti, Cap. xxiii. ‘Si guid debeant Monachi proprium 
habere.”” 

“Sicut scriptum est: Dividebatur singulis, prout cuique opus erat, ubi non 
dicimus, ut personarum, quod absit, acceptio sit, sed infirmitatum consi- 
deratio. Ubi qui minus indiget agat Deo gratias, et non contristetur. Qui 
vero plus indiget humilietur pro infirmitate, et non extollatur pro miseri- 
cordia: et ita omnia membra erunt in pace.”—Ibid. Cap, xxiv. ‘ Si omnes 
equaliter debeant necessaria accipere.” 

Respecting Labour. _ * 

—— “Quod si labor forte factus fuerit major, in arbitrio Abbatis erit ali- 
VOL, 11, 28 
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communities may be managed*, and how literature, science and the 
arts may thrive without any stimulus of private emolument. Let it 
also be remembered, that while in the middle ages the care of the 
poor, and of education, and the duties of hospitality, devolved prin- 
cipally upon them, they were eminently successful in agriculture, 
drainage and embankment, architecture, and various works of public 
utilityt. 
[To be continued. ] 





THE GYMNASTIC FESTIVAL AT THE LONDON GYM- 
NASIUM. 


A nicaty interesting scene took place at the London Gymnasium, 
Pentonville, in the gymnastic festival on the 18th instant. It was 





quid augere, remota pre omnibus crapula: ut nunquam subrepat Monacho 
indigeries : quia nihil sic contrarium est omni Christiano, quomodo crapula, 
sicut ait Dominus noster: ‘ Videte ne graventur corda vestra in crapula 
et ebrietate.’”—Ibid. Cap. xxxix. ‘‘ De Mensura Ciborum.” 

** Quod si aut loci necessitas, vel labor, aut ardor zstatis amplius popos- 
cerit,” &c.—Ibid. Cap. xl. ‘* De Mensura Potiis.” ! 

— ‘Si labores agrorum non habent Monachi—— si opera in agris habue- 
rint——.” Ibid. Cap. xli.; see also xlvi. 

*‘Certis temporibus occupari debent fratres in labore manuum ; certis 
horis in lectione divina. [Then follows a division of their time.] Si autem 
necessitas loci, aut paupertas exegerit ut ad fruges colligendas per se occu- 
pentur, non contristentur: quia tune vere monachi sunt, si labore manuum 
suarum vivunt: sicut et Patres nostri et Apostoli. Omnia tamen mensurate 
fiant, propter pusillanimes."— Ibid. Cap. xlviii. ‘* De Opere Manuum quo- 
tidiano.” 

“« Fratres qui omnino longe sunt in labore, et non possunt occurrere hora 
competenti ad Oratorium,—agant ibidem opus Dei ubi operantur, cum tre- 
more divino flectentes genua.”—Ibid. Cap. 1. ‘‘ De Fratribus qui longe ab 
Oratorio laborant.” 

* The great accumulation of their wealth is to be attributed to the advan- 
tageous plan of a community, more than to any other cause. 

t ‘In the monastic institutions, in my opinion, was found a great power 
for the mechanism of politic benevolence.” —Burke’s Reflections on the Re- 
volution in France. 
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certainly impossible for Professor Voelker to justify in a more ade- 
quate manner the confidence with which the entire management of 
the affairs of the Gymnastic Society has been placed in his hands, and 
to give a better proof that gymnastics are more than a mere exercise 
of the body for the purposes of health and amusement. The scene 
was altogether new in this country ; but from the cordial concurrence 
manifested on all sides to enliven it, we should anticipate that it is 
one of those novelties, the interest for which, instead of decreasing, 
will increase by repetition. 

The weather being particularly favourable for this occasion, the 
gymnasium was filled towards five o’clock by a numerous attendance 
of the members of the society, and by a large body of spectators of 
the highest respectability. The solemnity was opened by the national 
anthem, “‘ God save the King,” after which the exercises began. They 
were executed with great skill, and bore a living testimony of the 
uninterrupted exertions of a considerable number of gymnasts during 
this year. The exercises forming the main part of the festival, lasted 
for about three hours, when the arbiters, appointed from the gymnasts 
themselves, withdrew, and decided upon those who had obtained vic- 
tory in this invigorating and friendly contest, and whose names were 
then proclaimed by the Professor, who at the same time appealed to 
the ladies, reminding them that at all times manly vigour had re- 
ceived the prize from the graceful hands of the fair sex. His appeal 
was received with general applause, and condescendingly answered 
by three ladies, who performed the ceremony of crowning the match- 
less gymnasts of the day. When they stood, unenvied in the midst of 
their competitors, “‘ with their brows bound with oak,”’ then the noble 
tune of ‘* Scots wha’ ha’ wi’ Wallace bled’’ resounded, accompanied 
by words appropriate to the occasion. We cannot better express the 
spirit which prevailed amongst the actors, as well as the spectators of 
this simple but elevating scene, than by the last verse of this song : 


“Brothers! let such generous strife 
Glad and grace the field of life, 
All the manly virtues rife, 

Vigorous frame and mind : 
Each the common joy shall share, 
Each the common burthen bear, 
While disunion, sloth and care, 
Linger far behind.” 
2B2 
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Professor Voelker then addressed the assembly in a speech, which, 
from the crowded attendance and the unfavourable position of the 
speaker, was audible to a small number only: it was, as far as could 
be heard, to the following import. After having returned his thanks 
on all sides, forgetting only himself, who deserved not less than any, 
he expressed his wish, and encouraged by the public interest evinced 
on this day, also his hopes, to see Gymnastics become an object of 
national education. He alluded to the high rank which the gymnastic 
art had obtained in this respect amongst the most celebrated nations 
of antiquity, and to the beneficial influence which it had been found 
to exercise over the public spirit. He expressed his intention to make 
renewed efforts towards the attainment of so highly desirable an end, 
—an end which he had principally had in view at the first establish- 
ment of the Gymnastic Society, and which he had never lost sight of 
during all the difficulties against which he had to struggle, and 
the misunderstandings to which his endeavours had been exposed in 
the public opinion. Amongst the means which he considered con- 
ducive to the accomplishment of his views, he proposed the formation 
of a Gymnastic Club, in connection with, though independent of, the 
Gymnastic Society ; the latter being only engaged in the exercises, 
whereas the former would, in public debates to be held once a week, 
investigate the proper steps to be taken in order to connect the gym- 
nastic exercises with what he called the ‘‘ Gymnastics of the Mind," 
and to propagate these means of education over all parts of the 
united kingdom, An attempt to make the gymnasium a stage not 
only of bodily but also of mental exercises, has already been made in 
the Wednesday's and Saturday's afternoon classes for boys : and we 
understand also that a specimen of a peripatetic school has been es- 
tablished by some of the members of the society as an additional ob- 
ject in the morning classes. At the conclusion of his speech the Pro- 
fessor invited the audience to join in the song of “ Rule, Britannia," 
after which the numerous assembly separated, evidently with the 
greatest satisfaction. It seems that a private meeting took place on 
the same evening, to take the preparatory measures for the formation 
of the Gymnastic Club, to whose operations, as well as to the pro- 
gress of the Gymnastic Society, the attention of all those who are 
friendly to the cause of the free development of human nature, and 
to the maintenance of the pillars of civil liberty, is invited. 
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ORBISTON. 


(Extract of a Letter to Mr. Charles Griffith.) 


Orbiston, July 14, 1827. 
Tue prospects here appear more gratifying every day. The whole of 
our crops look exceedingly well, and the more intelligent members 
think that after the next harvest we shall not stand in much need of 
the aid of the proprietors. The zeal which Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Combe have evinced, is almost incredible* ; it borders upon romantic. 





* Such, even if a NAME and GLory should be the end of our actions ;— 
such would be the most effectual method of attaining it. Such is the surest 
path that would lead the wealthy, the influential, the powerful, to what is 
at present generally considered the noblest, the most elevated object of am- 
bition. We ure convinced, however, that the object of the excellent indi- 
viduals above mentioned is a far juster, a far more exalted one,—that of 
promoting the welfare, the virtue, the happiness of mankind, themselves 
included. 

But even if Glory were their aim, theirs is the road that with the greatest 
certainty conducts to it. How much more permanent, more pure, more 
attractive, more freshly beautiful, and at the same time more truly sublime, 
—how much more that on which the eye will rest, and the heart and mind 
will dwell with love and delight, with the finest and most exquisite, the 
tenderest, fondest, most endeared, and at the same time the highest, most 
expansive and most unbounded sensibilities of human nature, will be the 
mellow lustre which illumines from the names of such individuals,—than 
the dazzling glare which flashes,—bewildering more than enlightening,— 
from the memories of the conquerors of the earth, the subduers of nations, 
the overthrowers of armies, the Alexanders, the Czsars, the Tamerlanes, 
the Charlemagnes, the Napoleons, or even the Condés, the Turennes, the 
Marlboroughs, the Wellingtons! The beam which gilds even a Timoleon and 
a Washington with the most fixed and most engaging radiance is that, not 
of their genius in warfare and their success in battles, but of their humanity, 
and their determined and active devotion to the happiness of man. A clearer 
and a brighter light settles round the name of a Socrates than even of a 
Themistocles, or yet a Pericles, though the warrior, the orator and the states- 
manunited. The individuals above mentioned have not their Glory yet ; but 
they have what is far more valuable, —they have the happiness of having con- 
tributed in an effectual manner to the happiness of others. They have come 
forward amongst the first ; they have not contented themselves with speak. 
ing or writing; they have showed themselves in earnest ; they have given; 
they have acted. It is said, ‘ Qui cito dat, bis dat,” “ who gives speedily, 
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They have in every possible way aided us. By the steps they have 
taken in purchasing the lands and erecting substantial buildings, they 
have rendered it impossible to recede. Had they merely rented a 
portion of land or erected temporary habitations, they might in a mo- 
ment of difficulty have stopped short or given up the attempt. But 
they have acted like some invaders I have read of, who on landing in 
the country they wished to conquer, burned their shipping, and thus 
rendered it absolutely necessary for them to go forward. Happily all 
is right, and success will crown their endeavours. 

The place is becoming extremely attractive, and the expectations 
of those who visit us are far exceeded. 

There are some evils * still in existence amongst us, as you will see 








gives twice.” They considered this, and that giving a little (though they 
have given much more thana little) now is more than giving tenfold as much 
when it will be the fashion to give. They considered that the sooner man- 
kind should be rescued from vice, andcrime, and misery, the better; and that 
the alleviation of the evils of the present generation deserved the endea- 
vours of all, and would command those of the good and wise, as much as 
that of the evils of a future generation: that the sooner the endeavours to 
carry the alleviation into practice were made, the sooner would the alleviation 
be effected ; and that stopping at writing and speaking, when there was abi- 
lity to do more, would be doing less than half that which, even for their own 
real benefit and happiness, they should do. They saw that recommending 
the Co-operative System by writing or by speech, not by actions —-‘‘in word 
and in tongue, not in deed and in truth”— while perhaps measuring the num- 
ber, or the degree of length, of the fingers in the shake-hands with the co- 
operative brethren, by the degree of the newness of their coats, or attending 
to their meetings only when honourables and men of wealth attended,— 
would not be the strongest evidence of the recommender’s conviction of 
the excellence or practicability of what he recommended ; and accordingly 
they recommended it by actions—“ in deed and in truth.” And though they 
have not as yet fully succeeded, they are fast succeeding, in their object: 
for before another year, at furthest two other years, will have passed away, 
Orbiston, we venture confidently to pronounce, will see its inhabitants in a 
flourishing, united and happy Community; and will, if no other Co-opera- 
tive Community spring up in the mean time amongst us, behold more real 
enjoyment, more real comfort, virtue and wisdom in its limits, than will 
exist in any other spot in Great Britain.—Eb. 

* The evils alluded to above, are the waste and the extravagance of some 
of the members, and their carelessness about the prosperity of the establish- 
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by the last number of our Register. 1 am determined faithfully to 
point out all things I see in any way wrong, in order that they should 
be corrected. 

There has lately arrived here a gentleman from Dublin, (Mr. Bell) 
full of zeal and full of exertion. He is anxious that a number of us 
should associate, something like the Methodists, and pav a trifling 
weekly subscription for the purpose chiefly of paying the expenses of 
keeping up a correspondence with our friends in various parts, as 
London, Brighton, Liverpool, Exeter, Hudderstield, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, &c. I hope the friends in those and 
other places will unite in the same way, and never rest satisfied till 


the great end is attained. 
S. FENNER. 





NEW HARMONY. 


Wer have ourselves not lately had either any private accounts from 
New Harmony, or any New Harmony Gazettes up to a later date 
than the latter part of March; but in the absence of either we give 
the two following paragraphs, which have appeared in some of the 
London newspapers. On one of those paragraphs, however, we 





ment. Mr. A. Campbell says in the Register, ‘This was not the case 
even eight or nine months ago, as we then supposed that the whole ma- 
nagement of Orbiston was to be invested in our own hands. Scarcely a 
transaction then occurred, even of a minor nature, but what was publicly 
examined. Each then considered that his neighbour’s interest was his own ; 
and the consequence was, that each, with a very few exceptions, did what 
he could for the good of the whole.” 

Those evils found fault with in the Register are, as we have often ventured 
to say, only the consequences naturally to be expected from not carrying 
into effect the resolution of Community of Property. The attention to each 
other's interests eight or nine months ago, which Mr. A, Campbell speaks 
of, was in like manner only the natural consequence of the confidence of 
the members that the resolution would be carried into effect. We have no 
doubt that into effect it will yet, and at no distant period either, be carried, 
and the natural consequence will again follow. But we shall probably speak 
more fully on this subject in our next. Magazine, and give the articles from 
the Register, or extracts from them, in which the evils alluded to are com- 
plained of.—Ep. 
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must observe, that we suspect it is not quite accurate in its summary 
of Robert Owen’s parting address to the New Harmonites. We do 
not imagine Mr. Owen used the expression, “ his failure,” or any of 
the same purport. In fact, we cannot think he did fail in his object, 
if his object was, as we have no doubt it was, what he professed. 
This object was to establish the system of Co-operative Community 
in America. In this, though he did not succeed in every instance, 
the very address alluded to shows he is far from having failed, The ad- 
dress as reported says, “‘ he has sold part, and leased out the remainder 
of his property at New Harmony to Communities on a small scale, and 
thinks that on this plan his hopes of success will in some measure be 
realized." Now if those small Communities are in existence, and 
will, he hopes, succeed, how could he imagine he had failed, as he 
was the cause of having those Communities established? The Com- 
munity under the direction of Mr. Maclure is proceeding most pros- 
perously. A Community has also been formed in Cincinnati under 
the direction of Dr. Price ; one in another place under that of a Mr. 
Hall from this country: different other ones have been formed in 
other places, and we are informed, all with the fairest prospects of 
success. That Mr. Owen himself did not succeed in establishing a 
large Community as he contemplated, in the town of New Harmony, 
we allow ; but this is at most only a partial failure, while the main 
object, the establishment of the Community-System, is succeeding ; 
and for this partial failure, causes not at all affecting the practicability 
of the system are easily assignable. He had not capital sufficient 
to purchase machinery enough to maintain in abundance and com- 
parative idleness the promiscuous and heterogeneous mass which cel- 
lected to New Harmony: and as many of that mass had no money ot 
property, and could not, nor probably would though they could, pay 
their quotas towards the purchase of the town and a portion of the 
surrounding land, he did not make them joint and common proprie- 
tors ; and they consequently did not feel the necessary degree of con- 
fidence or of consequent interest in the establishment. But we must 
defer any further remarks till our next Number, and now give the 
paragraphs alluded to.—Ep. 


(From the Examiner.) ‘ New Harmony.—The last New Harmony Ga- 
zette contains the address of Robert Owen, the proprietor of that Commu: 
nity, previous to his leaving the place for Europe. He enumerates the dif- 
ficulties he has experienced in carrying his project into effect, and the cause# 
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of its failure. He has sold a part, and leased out the remainder of his pro- 
perty at New Harmony to Communities on a small scale, and thinks that on 
this plan his hopes of success will be realized. He recommends to those 
he leaves behind him, industry, economy, perseverance, and kindness to 
one another, and hopes to meet them again under more favourable circum- 
stances.— American Paper.” 

(From the Morning Herald of Thursday, July 19.) —*‘ Our numbers have 
been considerably augmented within the last few weeks. Two parties of 
Germans, one from Pennsylvania and the other from Germany, have lately 
been added to our citizens: also several individuals and families from va- 
rious States. Among these are Mr. and Mrs. Dorsey and family from Ox- 
ford Ohio; Dr. and Mrs. Lynch and family from South Carolina; Dr. and 
~ Mrs. Sexton from Louisiana; Dr. Blackleach from Ohio; Mr. W. Maclure 
from New Orleans ; and Mr. L. A. Tarasion of Louisville, last from St. Louis. 
The weather continues favourable for our crops, which are very promising. 
The appearance of our fruit-trees promises abundance of fruit.— New Har- 
mony Gazette, May 23.” 


This latter paragraph does not look very like the account of an en- 
tire failure. But we daily expect further accounts ; and we are also 
in expectation of Mr. Owen’s own speedy arrival in this country.—Epb. 





MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


MINISTERS AND PuNIsHMENT.—Ministers who punish what they might 
prevent, are more culpable than those who offend.— Bolingbroke. 


Cunnina.—Cunning pays nu regard to virtue, and is but the low mimic 
of wisdom. Ibid.—It is a sinister or crooked wisdom. Certainly there is a 
great difference between a cunning and a wise man, not only in point of 
honesty, but in point of ability.— Bacon. 


Generosity.—-It would be difficult to show why a man is more a loser 
by a generous action than by any other mode of expense ; since the utmost 
he can gain by the most elaborate selfishness, is the indulgence of some 
affection. — Hume. 


Purse Pripe.—* If ever Mammon reigned in a country, it is in England. 
Every thing is measured by money ; and the idea of consideration not de- 
rived from money, or the means of making it, is unintelligible. In a pro- 
vincial town, he who keeps a coach will not associate with him who only 
keeps his gig; the latter looks down on him who only keeps his riding 
horse; and the person who keeps neither coach, gig, nor riding horse, must 
not aspire to associate with any of them. All the virtues and all the amiable 
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qualities that ever centred in one individual, would fail to insure respect * 
in England to straitened circumstances. The moment the black coat be. 
comes rusty, or any other of the well-known symptoms become apparent, 
friends are seized with blindness in the street, and the unfortunate are cut 
—this is a word which exists in no other European language, and could be 
translated into none.”— Morn. Chron. 


Ricurs.—* I cannot,” says Bacon, “call riches better than the baggage 
of virtue: the Roman word is better, ‘impedimenta;’ for as the baggage 
is to an army, so is riches to virtue: it cannot be spared nor left behind, 
but it Aindercth the march; yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth or 
disturbeth the victory. Of great riches there is no real use, except it be 
in the distribution; the rest is but conceit. So saith Solomon, ‘ Where 
much is, there are many to consume it ; and what hath the owner but the 
sight of it with his eyes?’ The personal fruition in any man cannot reach 
to feel great riches; there is a custody of them, or a power of dole or 
donative of them, or a fame of them; but no solid use to the owner. Do 
you not see what feigned prices are set upon little stones and rarities; and 
what works of ostentation are undertaken, because there might seem to be 
some use of great riches? A great estate left to an heir, is as a lure to all 
the birds of prey round about to seize on him. And defer not charities till 
death; for certainly, if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth so is rather 


liberal of another man’s than of his own.” 


Tue Grear.—-Certainly great persons had need to borrow other men’s 
opinions to think themselves happy ; for if they judge by their own feelings, 
they cannot find it; but if they think with themselves what other men 
think of them, and that other men would fain be as they are, then they are 
happy as it were by report, when perhaps they find the contrary within: 
for they are the first to find their own griefs, though they be the last that 


find their own faults.— Bacon. 





* Most truly, in England, all the virtues of a Fenelon and a Howard in a 
ragged coat would not set “ the candied tongue” in motion, nor get the shake- 
hands of the wealthy or wealth-seeker. Even Owen would not be allowed 
to be the philanthropist he is acknowledged, if he could not have rolled in 
his coach. The greatest powers of mind also, a shabby dress would, in the 
eyes of Englishmen, divest of any value. The great Bacon himself was, 
even in less purse-proud times of England, neglected in his lack of gold, 
though in his most intellectual and far most really valuable days.—Eb. 

t+ This is not uncommon even between brothers : and yet further, amongst 
some of our Co-orrratives 1x Docrrine themselves, something very like 
it, so strong are custom and still lingering prejudice, is observable.—Ep. 
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ConTENT.—Content is a continual feast. Not he whom the world esti- 
mates as happy, but he who estimates himself so, is really content.— 


Montaigne. 

ReMARKABLE InsTANcE oF THE FLucTuATION oF Fortunr.—A person 
who a few years since could have retired with a fortune of 20007. a year, 
being reduced to absolute penury, accepted the place of porter ia a vic- 
tualler’s shop, whom he used to accommodate in his wealthy days. He 
declares he is now happier than he ever was in his life.—Glasgow Courier. 


A Puystcitan.—A certain physician, when he visited his rich and luxu- 
rious patients, always went into their kitchens, and shook hands with their 
cooks. ‘* My good friends,”’ said he, “ 1 owe you much ; for you confer great. 
favours on me. Your skill, your ingenious and palatable mode of poisoning 
enables us medical men to ride in our carriages ; without your assistance 
we should go on foot and be starved.” } 


Presupice.—False or doubtful positions relied on as unquestionable 
maxims, keep those in the dark from trath who build on them. Such 
are usually the prejudices imbibed from education. He whose assent goes 
beyond his evidence, owes this excess of his adherence only to prejudice, 
and does in effect own it when he refuses to hear what is offered against 
it; declaring thereby that it is not evidence he seeks, but the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the opinion he is fond of, with a forward condemnation of all that 
may stand in opposition to it, unheard and unexamined. 

It is not uncommon to see men rest their opinions on such foundations 
as these: viz. it hath been long received in the world, therefore it is true ; 
or, it is new, and therefore false.— Locke. 

To think of every thing just as it is in itself, is the proper business of the 
understanding. And yet there is nothing more frequent than to do the 
contrary ; and men are apt to excuse themselves, and think they have 
reason to do so, if they have but a pretence that it is for God or a good cause ; 
that is, in effect, for themselves, their own persuasion, or party ; for those 
in their turns, the several sects of men, especially in matters of religion, 
entitle God and a good cause. But God requires not men to wrong or mis- 
use their faculties for him, nor to lie to others or themselves for his sake ; 
which those purposely do, who will not suffer their understandings to have 
right conceptions of the things proposed to them, and designedly restrain 
themselves from having just thoughts of every thing as far as they are con- 
cerned to inquire. And as for a good cause, that needs no such ill helps ; 
if it be good, truth will support it.—Ibid, 

Superstit1on.—Certainly it were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
than such an opinion as is unworthy of him; for the one is unbelief, the 
other is contumely : and certainly superstition is the reproach of the deity. 
Superstition without a veil, is a deformed thing: for as it addeth to the de- 
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formity of an ape to be so like a man, so the similitude of superstition to 


religion makes it more deformed.— Bacon. 


True Revicton.—Love God with all thy heart; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. This do, and thou shalt live. — Gospel. 


Tave Piery.—! differ from many persons in my definition of piety : what 
they call the fear of God, I call the love of God, united with veneration, 
The effect of their erroneous definition is to confound gloom with devotion, 
God is, in my opinion, to be worshipped with filial love, not with slavish 
fear. The extreme severity of those who would render the discharge of 
Christian duties burthensome to mankind, is especially unreasonable at a 
time when so many attacks are made upon religion under pretence of li- 
miting the power of the clergy. The difficulties with which the church has 
to contend, call for moderation rather than severity ; and this moderation is 
at the present moment prudently observed by the English clergy.—Holberg, 
Autobiography. 

There is no fear in love ; but perfect love casteth out fear: because fear 
hath torment. He that feareth, is not made perfect in love. | Johniv. 18. 
He that loveth his brother abideth in the light. If we love one another, 
God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in us. No man hath seen God 
at any time. He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen? If we love one another, God dwell- 
eth in us, and his love is perfected in us, for God is love. Whoso hath this 
world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him? Let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue ; but in deed and in truth. 1 Johniii. and iv, 


Pure Revicion aNp UNDEFILED.—Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this: To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep oneself unspotted from the world, (i. e. the love of Mammon, 
** the root of all evil.”)— James i. 27. 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, even so do ye 
to them: for this is the law and the prophets.— Matt. vii. 12. 


Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and po not the things which I say ?— Luke vi. 


46. 

And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul: neither said any of them that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own; but they had all things common.—Neither was there any 
among them that lacked: and distribution was made to every man accord- 
ing as he had need.— Acts iv. 32—35. 
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ACTUAL OCCURRENCES AND RESULTS OF THE ANTI- 
CHRISTIAN AND ANTI-SOCIAL SYSTEM OF INDIVI- 
DUAL PROPERTY. 


Amonest the actual results of the Antichristian and Antisocial Sy- 
stem of Individual Property, we shall sometimes give instances of 
atrocious and even disgusting crime, as well as uf poverty and 
wretchedness. Certainly the one are as much the results of the sy- 
stem as the other; and to give full effect to the picture, its most ab- 
horrent as well as its most pitiable features must be exhibited. If 
Abundance and Community prevailed, no rational person can think 
that we should have any more murders, robberies, thefts, frauds, impo- 
sitions, perjuries, dissensions, animosities, feuds, or broils ; and the 
system of individual property is the cause why the abundance and 
community do not prevail. It is the cause also why good education 
and knowledge do not prevail ; and these,—good education and know- 
ledge,—would gradually banish all our vices, as Abundance and Com- 
munity would all our crimes, with all our poverty and wretchedness. 
The [ndividual Property System, therefore, is the root of all our evils ; 
and as crimes and vices are amongst those evils, as well as poverty 
and wretchedness, striking instances of them when they occur (and 
alas! are they not daily, hourly occurring ?) should occupy a due 
portion of the drawing. —Ep. 


Increase oF Caime.—In June 1775 the number of persons sentenced at 
the Old Bailey sessions was only 40. The number committed to Newgate 
for trial in 1806 was 899; ten years after, it amounted to 1501; and we believe 
the number has since continued increasing in nearly the same proportion. 
In the twenty-one years from 1804 to 1825, it. was found that crime had 
increased in England and Wales at the rate of 213 per cent, while popula- 
tion had advanced but 35 per cent. The number of persons convicted in 
1806 was 2515; in 1825 it was 9664. 


Otp Bartey Sesstons.—More than 500 prisoners were tried at the Old 
Bailey sessions, which concluded on Friday, June 8. Of these, by far the 
greater part were convicted ; as 266 received sentence on that day, exclusive 
of those whose sentences were announced immediately after their trial. 
When it is considered that the whole of these offenders were collected 
inLondon and Middlesex in the short space of six weeks ; besides the army 
of culprits caught in that part of the suburbs of the metropolis which is in 
Surrey; that during that time also a vast number of persons have been 
convicted of minor offences before the magistrates ;—what a dreadful pic- 
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ture is afforded of the state of crime in London and its vicinity! Nor is it 
the least appalling feature of the case, that four-fifths of the unhappy cul. 
prits are very young in years, though of long experience in crime: nay, 
that a great part of them indeed are mere boys and girls.—Sunday Paper. 


Recapitulation of Convictions at the Qld Bailey Sessions of June 1827. 


For death—males 27, females6. . . . .. =. 38d 
Transportation for life. . . . . +. . +... 4 
Transportation for 14 years. . . . . . . . XI4 
Transportation for 7 years . . . . . . ~~ 98 
Imprisonment for 18 months at hard labour . . 2 
Imprisonment for 12 months at hard labour . . 10 


158 
Imprisonment for various other terms . . . . 108 


266 





exclusive of those sentenced immediately on conviction. 


Distress 1x Banpon.—The most poignant distress and misery exist in 
this populous town. There are over one thousand cotton-weavers whose 
industry hitherto enabled them to enjoy comparative comfort, but from the 
almost suspension of manufacture for the last six or eight months are at 
present for the greatest part reduced to the lowest state of indigence. 
Hundreds of them and their wretched families wander about the streets 
soliciting that assistance which will keep body and soul together, and ex- 
hibiting the appearance of living spectres. ‘They are willing to work for 
any thing rather than beg.—Cork Southern Reporter. 


Tue Reruce ror tHe Housetess.—Last week (March 31) tlie receiving- 
house of this Institution closed for this winter season. It has been in opera- 
tion 73 nights ; and during that period relief was given 18,000 times te about 
2000 objects, as most of them came repeatedly during the season. On the 
whole they received 40,000 rations. The expense of each night’s shelter, 
with the rations night and morning, including straw for beds, fitting up, 
lighting, and servants, was 6d. per head. The above return relates only to 
the receiving-house at Grub-street. At Wapping 829 persons received 
shelter at a proportionably cheap rate, Last year the total number, even 
under a less restricted system of admission, was only 1296. 

Prisoners ror Dest.—A return has been printed by order of the House 
of Commons of the number of prisoners, for debt alone, confined in the 
several gaols of England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. The sum total of 
these poor creatures is 3820; of whom 2866 are imprisoned in England ; 
in Scotland 216; in Wales 74; and Ireland 664. The crown debtors are 
not included. 
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(This was only the number on some one day. The yearly number is of 
course vastly greater, and probably is also greater on many another day. 
—Ep. ; 

DS thd, pursuant to his notice, rose to bring forward a motion on a 
subject of the greatest importance. According to the returns made up to 
the 25th of April last year, there were, on that day, 3130 persons confined 
for debt in the prisons of England and Wales. Of the number of debtors 
just named, there were 800 or 900 imprisoned for debts under 20/. ; 750 
for debts under 50/.; 450 for debts under 100/.; 700 for debts above 10042. 
About 2000 of such number had been imprisoned upwards of six months. 
In Middlesex alone, in three or four months, there had been 2677 arrests ; 
and in the corresponding four months of last year, upwards of 3000 arrests 
took place under the warrants of the sheriff of Middlesex. In the whole 
year there had been between 11 and 12,000 persons arrested for debts 
under the authority of warrants issued by the sheriff of Middlesex alone. 
From those returns, which were laid on the table of the House pursuant 
to his motions, it appeared that in the month of April 1826, the number 
of individuals confined for debt within the walls and in the rules of the 
King’s Bench prison amounted to 995. About 150 of these were in the 
tules of the Bench. In the preceding year the number was 791 only: and 
inno year did the number come within one hundred of the number of last 
year. In the Fleet prison, the number of individuals confined for debt in 
the month of April 1824 was 237: in April 1826, the number was 237. 
In Whitecross-street prison, which was the prison of the county of Middle- 
sex more particularly, the number of prisoners for debt in April 1825, as 
appeared by the returns, was 400: in April 1826, the number was 546. 
In the Marshalsea, there were confined for debt, in April 1825, no less 
than 117: in April 1826, the number was 106. But in all the four prisons, 
the aggregate number of prisoners for debt in one day amounted to 1974 
individuals. Jn all the prisons of the country, at the same time, the number 
was from 20,000 to 22,000 individuals, shut up for debt from the country and 
their own families! This was a frightful state of things, and certainly the 
laws of arrest for debt required to be considered by the legislature. 

He had the authority of Lord Coke and other great lawyers to say that 
formerly an individual could be arrested for assault only, and no arrest 
could be had formerly for a simple contract debt. But now nothing was 
easier or cheaper than to deprive a man of his liberty, and deprive his 
family and the country of his services, by means of those laws respecting 
arrest. . 

For swearing the affidavit of debt, for stamp and writ the party had to 
pay about 3s. 10d., which, with one shilling tu an officer, made only 4s. 10d. 
The affidavit of the debt might be false and malicious; still the party, who 
had thus satisfied his motive by the trifling expense of 4s. 10d., might then 
leave the country without any fear of the consequences; for he was not 
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vbliged, asin justice he should be, to give any security to prosecute his 
suit, or pay the expenses. Such securities were formerly called for and 
given.—The honourable member next showed the petty vexations to which 
the person arrested was subjected in giving bail below, and bail above 
alter. For the former, in fees: at: Judges. Chambers, to sheriff, and for 
stamps, he would have to pay no less than. 3¢. 6s. for so small a debt as 10/, 
even. It was extraordinary, that while bail for a debt of 10/. cost 3/. 6s., 
bail on a criminal charge cost only 4s, 6d. This was-a matter well entitled 
to the consideration of the right honourable Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, to include it among the other amendments of the law. Now in 
Scotland, no arrest could be made without the intervention of a decree of 
Court, unless the person was leaving the country.—Mr. H. then proceeded 
to advert to the state of the prisons themselves—the bad arrangements, filth, 
immorality, and mixing up of men and women together.— House of Com. 
mons (April 3). 

Distress or THE Oprrative Ciasses.—Lord Gooderich said in the 
House of Lords (May 25), “‘ He need not bring to their lordships’ recol. 
lection the severe pressure of distress by which the manufacturing classes 
have been ground to the earth. Never did the people suffer more trying 
distress.” 

Poor’s Rates 1x Great Baitarn.—From a table drawn up by the Com- 
mittee on the Poor Laws in 1818, and ordered to be reprinted in the 
last session of Parliament, it appears that the money raised for the poor 
during 1776 was to that raised for the same purpose in 1815, as 17 to 81 ; 
from 1785 to 1803, the rate was in the proportion of 21 to 53; and from 
1803 to 1815, in the proportion of 53 to 81. The total number of persons 
relieved in 1803 and 1815 was as 7 to 9. Thus it appears that the expen- 
diture for the poor had increased four times in 40 years, or had doubled 
itself in 20 years. The law expenses of removals, of officers and other pa- 
rochial charges, had increased in such a rate as to double itself in a period 
of every 12 years. The increase of paupers between 1803 and 1815 was 
nearly one-third, and that of the population of England and Wales between 
1776 and 1815 was gradual from 7,500,000 to 10,000,000, or about a third. 
From the abstract of returns made to the Tax Office in 1804, it appears 
that the rental of England and Wales was 38,000,000/., and the amount of 
real property assessed to the property tax in 1815 was 52,000,000/., being 
an increase of nearly one half in that period. The rate levied in 1814 for 
the poor, &c. was on an average 2s. 10d. in the pound, and in 1816, 
3s. 13d. The population of Great Britain in 1801 was 10,942,646; in 181], 
12,596,803 ; and in 1821, 14,391,631, 
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